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R.R E F A C E. 



^T^HE classification of sentences, upon which the treatment of the 
Moods in this pamphlet is based, is that of the English Public 
School Latin Primer : it is compactly exhibited in the Analysis on 
page V. The aim of the Editor has been to describe, clearly and 
accurately, in language not too technical, the actual uses of the 

moods in Latin and Greek ; and he has been especially on his 
guard against the danger of misstating any usage, or misrepresent- 
ing its frequency, for the sake of a more complete parallelism. A 
Parallel Syntax is not less instructive for the divergences of idiom 
which it discloses, than for the coincidences wliich it illustrates. 

Experienced teachers best realize how often, after much attention 
given to the subject, even good scholars show themselves unable to 
recognize and distinguish the common, essentially different uses of 
the moods. And yet the subject is not hopelessly obscure, and it is 
so vitally important that, in its outlines at least, it should be grasped 
by every scholar. 

The points which have received particular attention, and in the 
statement of which great pains have been taken, are the following : 
to sharply distinguish between the uses of the moods in inde- 

(iii) 



PREFACE. 



pendent and dependent sentences; to show how the uses of the 
moods in substantive clauses (in their three varieties) are affected 
by subordination (in Oratio Obliqud) ; to set forth the nature of the 
fourfold classification of conditional sentences; to explain what 
is meant by a general or indefinite condition; and to unfold the 
important analogy between the uses of the moods in indefinite con- 
ditional, and in temporal clauses. 

Acknowledgment of important obligations is due to the Rev. 
Herbert W. Sneyd-Kynnersley's " Parallel Syntax of Greek and 
Latin." This publication, issued December, 1877, appeared only a 
few months later than the "Parallel Rules of Greek and Latin 
Syntax," of the second part of which this pamphlet is a revised and 
greatly changed edition. Valuable aid has also been derived from 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick's " Introduction to Greek Prose Compo- 
sition," and the various Latin and Greek Grammars have been freely 
drawn upon. 

Suggestions from teachers who may use the pamphlet will be 

most welcome. 

ROBERT P. KEEP. 
WiLLiSTON Seminary, 

June 14, 1879. 

(iv) 



In revising this pamphlet for a second edition, some verbal 
changes have been made with a view to greater clearness of expres- 
sion, and a number of new examples has been inserted, so that, 
wherever possible, identical examples may illustrate corresponding 
idioms in the two languages. 

The Editor thankfully acknowledges valuable suggestions from 

Professors W. S. Tyler and J. R. Smith, and from Messrs. W. C. 

Lawton and E. G. Coy. 

R. P. K. 

Easthampton, Mass., 

Nov. 3, x88o. 
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CLASSIFICATION 



A. 

INDEPENDEIJT 

SENTENCES : 

these of three 
kinds. 



B. 

DEPENDENT 

SENTENCES : 

these of three 
kinds. 



'Substantive Clauses, i.^. 
those which stand as the 
subject or object of some 
verb, are of three kinds : 

Adjective Clauses. 



Adverbial Clauses, i.g, 
those which modify the 
principal verb like an ad- 
verb, are of six kinds : 



(vi) 



OF SENTENCES. 



I. Statement. 

(Declarative Sentence 



■)l2. 



I. Positive Assertion. 
Qualified Assertion. 



II. Question. 

(Interrogative Sentence.) 



III. Command. 

(Imperative Sentence.) 

I. Indirect Statement. 
II. Indirect Question. 
III. Indirect Request. 



I 



Relative Clauses. 



< 



^ I. Final. 
II. Consecutive. 

III. Causal. 

IV. Conditional. 
V. Concessive. 

,VI. Temporal. 



1. Question. 
(Single or Double.) 

2. Deliberative or 
Dubitative Question. 

1. Command. 

2. Exhortation. 

3. Wish. 

These are all varie- 
ties of Indirect Quota- 
tion, or Oratia Obliqua, 



Very frequently in 
Greek, and less com- 
monly in Latin, a par- 
ticiple may be the 
equivalent of a rela- 
tive clause, or of an 
adverbial clause in 
each of its varieties. 

(yii) 



SYNTAX OF 



A. — USES OF MOODS IN 



LATIN. 



Direct 
Statement. 

1. 



I. Direct statement is made by the indicative. 
Homo v6nit. 

The man came. 



Potential 
Subjunctive. 



2. Qualified or modest assertion is made by the present 
or perfect subjunctive. 

Velim, voluerim. 

I would like. 

Veniat, vgnerit. 

He may come, he may have come. 

Note. — The imperfect subjunctive, in this use, implies what 
cannot be. 

vellem, cf. ii0ov\6fifiy dy. 
I could wish. 
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THE MOODS. 






INDEPENDENT SENTENCES. 
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GREEK. 



Direct 
Statement. 

1. 



Potential 
Optative. 



1. Direct statement is made by the indicative. 
avi)p ^XOev, 

Rem. — Emphatic denial is made by the (aor.) subjunctive, or by 
the future indicative preceded by oit ^i\. 

oh fi^ tradacfffiat. 

I will never cease. 

2. Qualified or modest assertion is made by the optative 
with av (neg. ov). 

^ovkoifjLTjv av. 



ekdoL 
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Direct 
Question. 

2. 



LATIN. 

I . Questions (single or double) are introduced by inter- 
rogative pronouns and adverbs, or, rarely, are indicated by 
the mark of interrogation (?), and employ the indicative. 

Quid vis? 

What do you want ? 

t 

Ubinam habitas? 

Where do you dwell ? 

Rem. — Ne (enclitic), appended to the emphatic word, asks for 
information; nonne expects the answer yes; num expects the 
answer no. 



Boubtfiil 
Question. 



2. In questions implpng doubt as to the possibility or 
propriety of an action (dubitative or deliberative ques- 
tions), the subjunctive is used (in all tenses). 



Quid faciam? 

What am I to do ? 

Quid de eo homine dicam? 

What am I to say concerning this man ? 



(3) 



GREEKS 



Direct 
Question. 

2. 



I. Questions (single or double) are introduced by inter- 
rogative pronouns and adverbs, or are indicated by the 
mark of interrogation ( ; ), and employ the indicative. 

irov oIk€1<; ; 

a 

Did you come ? 



Rem. — Common interrogative particles are : ftpa and % these 
ask for information ; oi, oihcow, dXXo rt (^), irws oi, expect the an- 
swer ^^j; ji^, in a question, expects the answer no. 



Doabtftd 
Question. 



2. In questions implying doubt as to the possibility or 
propriety of an action (dubitative or deliberative ques- 
tions), the firstj sometimes the third, person of the sub- 
junctive is used (neg. yxiy). 



TL iroi/qato ; 



ri eliro) irepl eKelvov rod avSpo^ ; 



Note. — The subjunctive of doubt is frequently joined with 

PovXci^ 6^i.S| K. T. X. 

0o6\€i 

$4\€T€ 



Do you wish we should go away? 



(4) 
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Direct 
Command. 

3. 



Exhortation. 



Wish. 



1. Command is expressed by the imperative mood. 
Curre, currite. 

Run. 

Fac hoc. 

Do this. 

Note.— The second and third persons of the present subjunctive 
are frequently used to express command. 

Rem. — Prohibition, or negative command, is expressed in three 
ways : — 

(a) by ne with perfect subjunctive. 
Ne hoc fSceriis. 
Do not do this. 

{d) by noH or nolite with infinitive. 

Noli (nolite) hoc facere. 
{c) by cave ne or cavete ne with present subjunctive. 

Cave ne hoc facias. 
Note. — We cannot say ne fac or ne facias. 

2. Exhortation is expressed by the first plural of the 
subjunctive (neg. ne). 

Eamus. 

Let us go. 

3. Wish, if attainable, is expressed by the primary 
tenses of the subjunctive : if not, by the secondary tenses 
of the subjunctive (neg. ne). 

His Di gratiam referant! 

These may the Gods requite ! 

Utinam turn tibi adfuissem ! 

Would that I had then been present. 

Utinam Cyrus viveret! 

Would that Cyrus were alive ! 

(5) 
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Direct 
Command. 

3. 



'■* 



Exbortation. 



Wish. 



I. Command is expressed by the impej:ative mot)d : by 
the present imperative, if th^/ cprtamandr i^^ general; by 
the aorist imperative, if it is partiCutar. /j* 

<77rouSate. C^^ > 'V^ 

Be diligent (always). ^y ^ /^ ' / 

Rem. — Prohibition, or negative command, is -^™-esse(yj>y jt^ 
with the present imperative, if the prohibition is generarf^ Jt>y ji-^f^ith^ 
the second (rarely third) singular or plural aorist subjunjqtive, if^e 
prohibition is particular. 



TT017](T0V TOVTO, 

Do this (particular thing). 




r- 



Do not steal (at all). 

jLiy KAifyg. 

Do not steal (in this particular instance). 



2. Exhortation is expressed by the first plural of the 
subjunctive (neg. /u.17). 

LC0/JL6V, 

3. Wish, conceived as attainable, is expressed by the 
optative (neg. /x-q) : as unattainable, by the past tenses of 
the indicative with eWe or €t yap, or by the aorist wc^cXov 
with an infinitive. 

TovTOV<; fiev oi OeoX diroria'aivTO, . 

EWe (TOL Tore avveyevofju^v. 

*'/20€\€ Ku/009 ^rjp (Debuit Cyrus vivere !). 

(6) 



B. — USES OF MOODS IN 



LATIN. 



Classiflea- 
tion of 
Tenses. 

4. 



Tenses are classed as Primary and Secondary. Primary : 
present, perfect definite, future, and future perfect. Sec- 
ondary : imperfect, perfect indefinite, pluperfect. 

In Latin, we have sequence of tense; that is, the tense 
of the subordinate clause corresponds to that of the prin- 
cipal sentence. 



Sequence 
of Tenses. 

5. 



Classifica- 
tion of 
Substantive 
Clauses. 

6. 



Primary tenses regularly follow primary; secondary 
tenses regularly follow secondary. 

Da mihi ilium librum ut accipiam. 

Give me that book that I may take it. 

Ilium librum mihi dedit ut acciperem. 

He gave me that book that I might take it. 

Substantive clauses, or clauses which are the subject or 
the object of some verb, are classified as follows : 

I. Indirect Statement. "| All forms of 
II. Indirect Question. I Indirect Quotation, 

III. Indirect Request. J Oratio Obliqua. 
(7) 



DEPENDENT SENTENCES. 



OBEEE. 



Glassiflea- 
tion of 
Tenses. 

4. 



Sequence 
of Moods. 

5. 



Classifica- 
tion of 
SubstantiYe 
Glauses. 

6. 



Tenses are classed as Primary and Secondary. Primary : 
present, perfect, future, and future perfect. Secondary : 
imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect. 

In Greek, the sequence is rather of mood than of tense, 
/. e, the mood of the dependent clause is often influenced by 
the tense of the principal verb. This principle holds good 
only in certain cases hereafter described, especially in final 
clauses (15), and may be thus stated. 

The subjunctive is the regular attendant of primary tenses ; 

the optative (hence called also historical subjunctive), of second- 
ary. 

So9 fiot eKeivo ro fiifiXiov Xva Xa)3a>. 

IB(0K€ fioi €K€lvo TO fii/3Xiov Xva Xd^OlfMl. 



Substantive clauses, or clauses which are the subject or 
the object of some verb, are classified as follows : 

I. Indirect Statement. ^ All forms of 
II. Indirect Question. I Indirect Quotation, 

III. Indirect Request. J Oratio Obliqua. 

(8) 



LATIN. 



Oratio Rem. i. — Indirect quotation, or Oratio Obliqua, occurs when- 

Obliqua. ever another person's thought is reported, but not his words. The 
thought may have been (originally) expressed (in direct discourse) : 
as a declaration ; as a question ; as a command or request. When 
reported, it will usually follow a verb of feelings thinkingy or declar- 
ingy and will appear as ; indirect statement ; indirect question ; or 
indirect request. 

Rem. 2. — Substantive clauses have been defined as clauses which 
(like a substantive) are the subject or object of some verb. They 
generally stand as the object of a verb (of feelings thinkings or declar- 
ing) ; in which case they are called object-clauses. 

Some verbs which are not transitive — that is, which do not gov- 
ern an object-accusative, or even a dative or an objective genitive — 
may take an object-clause. In such cases, it may stand as a cognate- 
acciisative, repeating the idea contained in the verb, or as an object 
of the action which the verb implies. 



Indirect 
Statement : 

how 
expressed. 

7. 



I. The regular form of the indirect statement (that is, 
of its main proposition) after verbs of feelings thinking^ and 
declaring^ is the accusative with the infinitive. 

Dixit Xenophontem imperatorem esse. 

He said that Xenophon was general. 
(9) 
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Oratio Rem. i. — Indirect quotation, or Oratio Obliqua, occurs when- 

Obliqoa. gyer another person's thought is reported, but not his words. The 
thought may have been (originally) expressed (in direct discourse) : 
as a declaration ; as a question ; as a command or request. When 
reported, it will usually follow a verb of feelings thinking, or declar- 
ingj and will appear as : indirect statement ; indirect question ; or 
indirect request. 

Rem. 2. — Substantive clauses have been defined as clauses which 
(like a substantive) are the subject or object of some verb. They 
generally stand as the object of a verb (of feelings thinking, or declar- 
ing) ; in which case they are called object-clauses. 

Some verbs which are not transitive — that is, which do not gov- 
ern an object-accusative, or even a dative or an objective genitive — 
may take an object-clause. In such cases, it may stand as a cognate- 
accusative, repeating the idea contained in the verb, or as an object 
of the action which the verb implies. 



Indirect 
Statement : 

how 
expressed. 

7. 



I. A regular form of the indirect statement (that is, of 
its main proposition) after verbs of feeling, thinking, and 
declaring, is the accusative with the infinitive ; but the 
nominative usually takes the place of the accusative when 
it would repeat the subject of the principal verb. 

^'E<jyrj U€vo(f>&VTa OTpartfyov elvat* 

(10) 
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Indirect 
Statement : 

how 
expressed. 



\ 



Rem. — Verbs of hoping^ promising^ and undertaking take the 
future infinitive with the subject-accusative. 

Promisit se venturum esse. 

He promised that he would come. 



2. After impersonal verbs such as // happens, it is 
expedient, it remains^ it follows (e, g, accidit, fieri solet, 
expedit, restat, sequitur, &c.), — the substantive clause 
takes the form of ut with the subjunctive. 

Expedit ut Romae sim. 

It is expedient that I be at Rome. 
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Indirect 
Statement : 

how 
expressed. 



Note. — By the use of the nominative or accusative, the Greek 
regularly indicates whether the subject of the infinitive is the same 
as that of the principal wtth, or not. 

*'E^ij avrSs, oIk ixtTvoVf arparriyety. 

He said that he himself, not that one, was commander. 

V 

Rem. — Verbs of promising usually take the future infinitive; verbs 
of hoping^ frequently the aorist infinitive with av. 

6ir^<rx€T(J yiOi toCto noiiiaeiy. 



2. Equally common in Greek with the accusative with 
infinitive after verbs of sayings thinking^ &c., is the sub- 
stantive clause introduced by ort or ws. The verb of the 
substantive clause takes the indicative after a primary 
tense ; the optative (generally) after a secondary tense. 

I know that the king died. 

jfSe^i/ on ^aai\€V9 fiaxo/J^i^o^ airoddvoi {aireOavev)* 
I knew that the king died fighting. 



Rem. I.— The indicative may at any time be employed after a 
secondary tense when it is desired, for Ae sake of vividness, to ap- 
proach the original language of the speaker. 

Rem. 2. — Of the three common verbs of saying, ^ijlC regularly 
takes the infinitive ; X^«» may take Sri or «bt ; ctirov always takes 
ftri or c^, except when it signifies bid, 

(13) 



LATIN. 

3. After verbs of emotion, gaudeo, doleo, &c., the 
substantive clause may be the accusative with the infini- 
tive, but very often takes the form of quod, with the 
indicative. 

Gaudeo quod domum tutus abiit. 

I am glad that he has returned home safe. 



Employ- 
ment of 
Mood in 
Indirect 

Statement. 

(Subordinate 
Clauses.) 

a 



General Principle governing the Employment of Mood in 
Subordinate Clauses of Indirect Statement* 

Dependent clauses, connected with the main proposition 
(accusative with infinitive, Rule 7), by the various con- 
junctions, employ the subjunctive. 

Rem. — The dependent clauses, the verbs of which thus pass into 
the subjunctive, may be of the following varieties : — 

1. Interrogative clauses (cf. Rule 9), — yet rhetorical questions 
may employ the infinitive. 

2. Imperative clauses. 

3. Relative clauses, whether introduced by relatives or relative 
adverbs. 

4. Adverbial clauses in their different varieties (cf. Rule 14). 



Direct Statement. 

Ego paratus sum : — 

quid vtdiis ? Ne dubitate a- 
perte dicere ea quae in animo 
habetis, 

(13) 



Indirect Statement. 

[Dixit] se paratum esse:^ 
quid vellent (i) ? ne dubita- 

rent (2) aperte dicere ea quae in 

animo haberent (3). 



G-REEK. 



3. Verbs of feelings knowing, judging, — e. g. aicrOdvofiai, 
otSo, fiifjLvrjfjLai, — are more commonly followed by a parti- 
ciple than by the accusative with the infinitive. This 
participle is called a supplementary participle. 



(re KaKOv ovra. 



OLOa 

I know that you are cowardly. 

olha Kcnc6<; &v* 

I know that I am cowardly. 

Rem. — With the infinitive the meaning is different. 

oTBa Kcuchs elyai, 

I know how to be a coward. 



Employ- 
ment of 
Mood in 
Indirect 

Statement 
(after 

8n, or »s)' 

a 



General Principle governing the Employment of Mood in 
Indirect Statement after on or ws. 

When the tense of the principal verb is secondary, the 
mood of all the dependent clauses is (usually) changed (in 
passing from direct to indirect statement) to the optative. 



Direct Statement, 

iav vfjLd<; tSco a0v/jLov<;, /caxb^ ea-ofiai. 
If I see you faint-hearted, I shall be cowardly. 



Indirect Statement. 

eXe^ev on, el rjfia<; ISol a0vfjLov<;, KaKo<; ^aoiro. 

He said that, if he should see us faint-hearted, he should be 
cowardly. 

(14) 
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DniBCT Statement. 

Si pacem populus Romanus 
cum Helvetiis faciei^ in earn par- 
tem ibunt atque ibi erunt Hel- 
vetii, ubi eos Caesar constituerit 
atque esse voltierit: sin bello 
persequi perseverahit^ reminiscere 
(inquit) et veteris incommodi 
populi Romani et pristinae vir- 
tutis Helvetiorum. 



Indirect Statement. 

Si pacem populus Romanus 
cum Helvetiis faceret (4) in eam 
partem ituros atque ibi futuros 
Helvetios, ubi eos Caesar consti- 
tuisset (3) atque esse vo/uiss^f {^) : 
sin bello persequi persevgraref {4) 
reminisceretur (2) et veteris in- 
commodi populi Romani et pri- 
stinae virtutis Helvetiorum. 



Note. — The subjunctive of direct statement, modified in tense 
according to Rule 5, is retained in indirect statement except in the 
apodosis of conditional sentences, where it becomes future infinitive. 



Mood in 
Indirect 
Question. 

9. 



Indirect questions are introduced by interrogative pro- 
nouns and particles. The verb of the interrogative clause 
is regularly in the subjunctive. 

Quaeram quis sit. 
Quaesivi quis esset. 



Rem. I. — The subjunctive is explained on the same principle as 
the subjunctive of indirect statement. 



Rem. 2. — Any dependent sentence, though not strictly interroga- 
tive, if introduced by an interrogative word, may take the Subjunctive. 

Quam sis audax, omnes intelligunt. 
All know how bold you are. 

(>s) 
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Exc. — The uniform exception to the above rule is in the case of 
conditional sentences of the second form, contrary to reality (cf. 
Rule 21), where the indicatives never change to optatives. 

Direct Statement. 

£c /i^ i;/i€iS ffA6€Te, i'irop€v6fi€0a &v. 

If you had not come, we should be marching. 

Indirect Statement, 

He announced that, if you had not come, we should be 
marching. 

Rem. — By what may be called the " principle of vividness," it is 
common, in Greek, to employ, where we should expect the optative 
of indirect statement, the original language of the speaker. 

ilir6povy ri \4y€i (instead of \4yoi). 

I was at a loss to know what he meant. 



Mood in 
Indirect 
Question. 

9. 



Indirect questions are introduced by interrogative pro- 
nouns and particles. After a primary tense, the verb of 
the interrogative clause suffers no change ; after a sec- 
ondary tense, it passes regularly into the optative. 

^Epayrrjaa} oaTi<; ia-Tip, 
^Hpofiriv o(m<; etiy. 

Rem. I. — The optative is explained on the same principle as the 
optative of indirect statement. By the "principle of vividness" 
the original language of the speaker may be employed in the indirect 
question, after a secondary tense. 

Rem. 2. — The indirect interrogatives are commonly employed in 
Greek, in the indirect question, instead of the direct interrogatives : 
e. g. 5irov, 6t<$0cv, 8iroi, Sin), 6ir^c, 8ira>s, Sons, 6irdo'o$, 6iroios« &v6- 
rcpos, instead of iroO, irdOcv, irot, irfj, irdrf, irw9> t£$, irdo-os, irotos, 
ir^Tcpos. 

(i6) 
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Indirect 
Request. 

10. 



When a command or a request is made to depend upon 
a verb of requesting, advising, reminding, it becomes an 
indirect request. 



Mood in 
Indirect 
Request. 

u. 



I . Indirect request, after verbs of requesting, advising, 
and reminding, is regularly expressed by the subjunctive 
(object-clause) with ut or ne. 

Te rogo ut hoc facias. 
Te rogavi ut hoc faceres. 

I ask (asked) you to do this. 

Suadeo (vobis) ut vosmet servetis. 

I advise you to save yourselves. 
(>7) 
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Indirect 
Begnest. 

la 



Rem. 3. — The subjunctive is not an attendant of the indirect 
question, in Greek : where we find it, it is the deliberative or dubita- 
tive subjunctive. E.g., — 

OhK oXia TT&s heoZpa. 

I don't know how I am to escape. 

The direct question was, — 

How am I to escape ? 

which, after a secondary tense, by the principle of indirect discourse, 
would pass into the optative, — 

ohK ^Sciv Tas i.iro9pcdriy, 
or, by the " principle of vividness," might remain unchanged : 

I did not know how I should escape. 

When a command or a request is made to depend upon 
a verb of requesting, advising, reminding, it becomes an 
indirect request. 



Mood in 
Indirect 
Bequest 

11. 



I. Indirect request, after verbs of requesting, advising, 
and reminding, is regularly expressed, as in English, by 
the infinitive. 

<rov Siofiai ravra iroiecv. 
aov ihe/jOriv ravra Trocelv. 



0VfJLfiov\€v<o vfilv ato^eaOai, 



(18) 



LATIN. 



Kood in 
Indirect 
Request. 



A^jeetiYe 
GUnses. 

12. 



Rem. — Jubeo, veto, cogo, sino, and sometimes volo, are fol- 
lowed by the infinitive. 



2. After verbs of fear or caution, the object of appre- 
hension is expressed by ne with the subjunctive, when it 
is feared something will happen ; by ut or ne non, when 
it is feared that something will not happen. 

Vereor ne hoc facias. 

I fear that (or lest) you will do this. 

Verebar ut (ne non) hoc faceres. 

I was fearing that (or lest) you should not do this. 

Rem. — This usage comes under the head of indirect request: 
because, I fear that = I beg you that not ; and I fear that not » I beg 
you that. Here, as in Rule 15, the line which separates indirect 
requests from final clauses cannot always be drawn. 



An adjective clause is one which, like an adjective, 
qualifies a noun. Relative clauses are adjective clauses, 
because the relative clause, like an adjective, qualifies the 
antecedent. But since relative clauses, in Latin, usually 
convey a purpose, result, cause, condition, or concession, 
they may modify the verb of the principal sentence, and 
hence may employ the moods in the same way as adverbial 
clauses. 
(19) 



J 



o-reee:. 



Mood in 
Indireet 
Seqneft 



Rem. I. — Instead of the infinitive, the Greek employs 5ir«»s, with 
future indicative, after verbs denoting attention, care, effort. 

Rem. 2. — In the later Greek {^.^. of the New Testament), the 
clause with tva and the subjunctive frequently takes the place of the 
the infinitive. In both cases, it may be that we see the influence of the 
Latin. 



2. After verbs of fear or caution, the object of apprehen- 
sibn is expressed by a clause with fti;, when it is feared 
something will happen ; with fi^ ov, when it is feared some- 
thing will not happen. After a primary tense, we have the 
subjunctive ; after a secondary tense, the optative (histori- 
cal subjunctive). 

^ofiovfiac fbff ravra iroi/fitrrff;. 
i<l>o^ovfj/r)v fLTf ov ravra irocjaeia^. 

Rem. ^ This usage comes under the head of indirect request: 
because, I fear that = I beg you that you may not ; and I fear that 
you may not = I beg that you may. Here, as in Rule 15, the line 
between indirect requests and final clauses cannot always be accu- 
rately drawn. 



AcQeetiTe 
12. 



An adjective clause is one which, like an adjective, 
qualifies a noun. Relative clauses are adjective clauses, 
because the relative clause, like an adjective, qualifies the 
antecedent. 



(20) 
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Mood in 
Relative 
dauses* 

13. 



I. A relative clause, when simply adjective, takes its 
verb in the indicative. 

Vir quern omnes diligunt. 

A man whom all love (= a man loved by all). 



2. Relative clauses more usually express purpose, result, 
cause, concession ; and, in all these cases, require the sub- 
junctive. 

Legationem mittere quae (ut ea) pacem roget. 

To send an embassy to ask peace (purpose). 

Quis tam stultus est qui (ut is) ignoret? 

Who is so simple as not to know (result) ? 

Clearchum ad colloquium vocavit qui (cum 
is) maxime Graecorum honorari videretur* 

He summoned Clearchus to the council, since he seemed to 
be the most honored of the Greeks (cause). 



Adverbial 
Clauses. 

14. 



Adverbial clauses, or those which modify verbs, are 
divided into six classes. 



I. Final. 
II. Consecutive. 
III. Causal. 

(21) 



IV. Conditional. 
V. Concessive. 
VI. Temporal. 
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Mood in 
Relative 
Claiises. 
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y,. 



I. Relative clauses regularly^'ijfecfuire l\^ indicstivej 






M 



'-, 






2. Relative clauses, not infrequently, as in Latin, ex- 
press purpose, result, or cause; but even in such cases 
require the indicative. 

irp^a^elav irifj/jreiv t^tl^ (or fj) ^rjn^aei elprjVTiv. 

(Cf. 15, 2, (3)). 

Tk ovTca^ einjOf)^ oarc^ (or rarely S9) a/yvoel; 



Ekiapxov (TVfi/SovXov irapeKoXeae 09 76 iBo/cet^ 
irpoTLfirjdrjvac fidXiOTa r&v ^EXKrjViOv* 



Adverbial 
danses. 

14. 



Adverbial clauses, or those which modify verbs, are 
divided into six classes. 



I. Final. 
II. Consecutive. 
III. Causal. 



IV. Conditional. 
V. Concessive. 
VI. Temporal. 

(22j 



LATIN. 



Final 
Clauses. 

15. 



I. Final clauses are such as denote purpose, — finis, 
"end," to the end that. They are introduced by ut, ne, 
quo (with comparatives), quominus (after words and 
phrases implying hindrance), and by relative words : they 
require, in all cases, the subjunctive. 



Pontem rumpit ne transeatis. 

He breaks down the bridge that you may not cross. 

Pontem nipit ne transiretis. 

He broke down the bridge that you might not cross. 



Note. — The relative or relative adverb, when denoting purpose, 
may be resolved into ut or ne with a personal pronoun or a demon- 
strative word. 



2. Various ways of expressing purpose: — 



(i.) ut, ne, quo, quominus, with subjunctive. 

(2.) Future participle active. 

(3.) Relative clause with subjunctive. 

(4.) Genitive case of gerund, or gerundive, with 

causd. 
(5.) Accusative case of gerund, or gerundive, with 

ad. 
(6.) Supine in um after verb of motion. 

Rem. — The infinitive never expresses purpose in prose Latin, 
though often so used in the poets. 

(*3) 



GREEK. 



Final 
Clauses. 

15. 



I. Final clauses are introduced by tva, ottcds, ws (neg. 
tva fw}, oTTcos firji a)s fti}) : they require the subjunctive after 
a primary, the optative (historical subjunctive) after a 
secondary tense. 



\v€i T^v yi<l>vpav w fJiV ^uifirfre* 



Skuae rrjv y€<l>vpav ay; fit) htaPairjre. 



2. Various ways of expressing purpose: — 

(i.) im, <u9, cwntfs, with subjunctive or optative. 

(2.) Future participle, often with ws. 

(3.) Relative clause, with future indicative. 

(4.) Genitive case of infinitive, with neuter article 

TOV. 

(5.) a3r(i)9, with future indicative after verbs of 
effort (cf. Rule 11, i. Rem. i.). 

(6.) The infinitive alone or with &rr€. 



I Rem. — All final clauses, when negative, require fi^. 

(24) 



LATIN. 



Final 
daufies. 



Consecutive 
Clauses. 

16. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. Cf. examples under Rule 15^ i. 

2. Urbem capturus contendit (not in Cicero). 

3. Legationem mittere quae dicat (or dictura sit). 

4. Cibum cepit vivendi causa. 

5. Ibant ad pacem petendam 

petendum (rare). 

6. Ibant pacem petitum. 



I. Consecutive clauses are such as denote result. They 
are introduced by ut (neg. ut non) and quin (after nega- 
tive and interrogative expressions), and require the sub- 
junctive. 

Res tarn horribilis erat, ut nemo dormiret. 

The affair was so horrible that no one slept. 



Nemo 



Quis 

There is no one 
Who is there 



est quin putet. 



I 



but thinks. 



2. The relative clause denoting result (qui = ut ego, 
ut tu, ut is, &c.) is especially common in Latin. For 
this we have the following rule : — 
(25) 



a-REEK. 



Final 
Clausef. 



Conseentive 
Clauses. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Cf. examples under Rule 15, I. 

2. fjXOe aiprjaayv ttjv itoXlv. 

He went to take the city. 

3. irpeafieiav irefnreLv tjtl^ ipet. 

To send an embassy to speak. 

4. €<f>{vy€ Tov fiff \lfiov airodavelv. 

He ate in order not to die of hunger. 

5. <l>p6vTi^* iiray; irpd^€t<:. 

Consider how you may do it. 

6. TTjv *rr6\cv (fyvkdrrecv aifrot^ irapeioaav* 

We handed over to them the city to guard it. 

1. Consecutive clauses are such as denote result. They 
are commonly introduced by uxttc, and generally require 
the infinitive (neg. fwy). 

TO irparnia fjv ovreo Beivbv Sare firjBeva KOLfirj0r]vaL. 
The affair was so horrible that one could not sleep. 

2. If it is desired to indicate that the result has actually 
followed (/. <f. if the fact as a /ac/, rather than as a resu//, 
is to be emphasized), the indicative is used. 

rd wpay/JLa ovtco Secvdv fiv, &(rre 6 ^aaCKexf^ ov/c 
(not fiij) i/coifjbi]07j. 

The affair was so horrible that the king did not sleep. 

(26) 



Causal 
Clauses. 

17. 



LATIN. 

A relative clause expressing some characteristic of an 
antecedent requires the subjunctive. 

Sunt qui (= tales ut ii) putent. 

There are some who think. 

Causal clauses express a cause or reason, and are intro- 
duced by quod, quia ; cum, quoniam. The first two 
of these conjunctions are regularly joined with the indica- 
tive ; the last two, with the subjunctive. But any causal 
conjunction may take the subjunctive, when the reason is 
stated, not as a fact, but simply on another's (or subjec- 
tively on one's own) authority. 

Quia mihi dicto audientes esse nonvultis, ego 
vobiscum sequar. 

Cyrum insimulavit quod contra fratrem con- 
juraret. 

He accused Cyrus (falsely) because (as he said) he was plot- 
ting against his brother. 

Note. — In a case like this last example, quod . . . conjuraret 
is not only the cause, but also the subject-matter of the charge, and 
the subjunctive could be explained on the principle stated in Rule 8, 
Latin and Greek. 

Rem. — Causal clauses introduced by the relative are common in 
Latin, and require the subjunctive (qui = cum ego, cum tu, cum 
ille, &c.). 

O vis veritatis quae (cum ea) se defendat! 

O the power of truth to defend (since it defends) itself! 



(27) 
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Causal 
Clauses. 

17. 



Causal clauses express a cause or reason, and are intro- 
duced by oTi, 0)9, becauscy on the ground that; kirdy «rct8ij, 
ore, oTTOTc, since; and by other conjunctions of similar 
meaning. 

They are regularly joined with the indicative ; but when 
the cause is assigned on another's authority, the optative 
may be used after a secondary tense. 

CTrel €/iol OX) ^eXere irelaeaOati iya> axw vfuv ey^ofiai. 
Since you do not choose to obey me, I will follow you. 

He accused Cjmis, on the ground that he was plotting 
against his brother. 

Note. — In a case like this last example, ck • • . firiPovXciioi is not 
only the alleged cause, but also the subject-matter of the charge, 
and the optative is accounted for by Rule 8. 

Rem. — Two other common ways of expressing a cause are : — 

1. By a participle. 

K4yn roinov tv€Ka, fiov\6fitvos, k. r. X. 

This is the reason why I speak, because I wish, &c. 

2. By Ml with the infinitive preceded by the neuter article t^. 

5iik rh iuyaBhs ttveu, rovro iirolti. 

He used to do this, because he was brave. 

(28) 
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Sentences. 
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A conditional sentence consists of two parts : the con- 
ditional clause or //"-clause, called the Protasis ; and the 
main clause or /^^/^-clause, called the Apodosis. 

The conditional clause is introduced by the conjunc- 
tions si, nisi, or si non. 



(Cf. Note on opposite page.) 



Classifica- 
tion 
under Four 
Forms. 

19. 



Conditional Sentences appear in four forms, the nature 
of which is indicated by the following names : Sumptio 
Dati, Sumptio Falsi, Sumptio Dandi, Sumptio 
Ficti. 

(29) 
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Classifica- 
tion 
nnder Fonr 
Fonns. 

19. 



A conditional sentence consists of two parts : the con- 
ditional clause or j/^clause, called the Protasis ; and the 
main clause or tAen-clause, called the Apodosis. 

The conditional clause is introduced either by el or idv 
(^ €t av) also written t^v, ay. ci may be joined with the 
indicative or optative ; idv is found only with the subjunc- 
tive. The negative of the Protasis is always firjy — that 
of the Apodosis, always ov. 

Note. — The word Protasis (Greek np^rooas, npoTcCvw, to extend) 
properly means that which is put forward or advanced* Apodosis 
(Greek 'Av^Sooas, &iro8C8«>|fcVy to correspond) signifies the correspond- 
ing clause. 

Protasis, then, = whcU is advanced; Apodosis = the reply. 

If yoM say this, then I answer. 

Sometimes the particle meaning then is expressed in the Apodosb. 
Thus, in German : 

SBenn bu fo fagfl, fo antmorte \6^. 

So. also in Greek, especially in Homer, — 

tus 6 raW l!>pfjMiv€ . . . ^X0e S' 'Atf^nj. 

H^tiie he was debating, . . . then came Athena. 

It is very important to notice, that although the Protasis comes 
first, and calls forth the Apodosis, as a question calls forth an an- 
swer, yet that the Apodosis is always the main clause. 

Conditional Sentences appear in four forms, the nature 
of which is indicated by the following names : Sumptio 
Dati, Sumptio Falsi, Sumptio Dandi, Sumptio 
Ficti. 

(30) 
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First form: 

Condition 

assumed as 

True. 

20. 



I. Sumptio Dati. Truth of supposition taken for 
granted. 

Indicative (any tense) in the Protasis; 
Indicative (any tense) in the Apodosis. 

Si adest, bene est. 

If he is present, it is well. 

Si arae sunt, Di quoque sunt. 

If there are altars, there are also Gods. 

Si quid peccas, doles. 

If you commit any sin, you (are sure to) suffer for it. 

Si tonuit, fulguravit quoque. 

If it thundered, it also lightened. 

Rem. I. — Observe that in conditions of the first class, the con- 
ditional form is often rather accidental than essential. The thought 
would be equally well expressed in case another conjunction — e.g. 
because^ sincgy as sure as — were substituted for if. The possibility 
of such a substitution will be found the best practical test by which 
conditions of the first form may be recognized. E. g.^ — 

Si arae sunt, Di quoque sunt 

really means, — 

Since there are altars, there are also Gods. 

Si tonuit, fulguravit quoque, 

So sure as it has thundered, lightning has preceded. 

Rem. 2. — A conditional sentence of the first form is generally 
convertible into a general proposition. 

Si arae sunt, Di quoque sunt 
may be translated, — 

Wherever there are altars, there are also Gods. 

Si tonuit, fulguravit quoque, 

Lightning always attends thunder. 

(31) 
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First form: 

CondiUon 

assumed as 

True. 

20. 



I. Sumptio Dati. Truth of supposition taken for 
granted. 

Indicative (any tense) in the Protasis; 
Indicative (any tense) in the Apodosis. 



El fifofiol elaiv, koX Qeol elciv^ 
Et Ti, d/JLaprdvei^, a\r/€t<:. 
El i/Spovrrjae, KaX Tjarpaylrev. 



Rem. I. — Observe that in conditions of the first class (which 
are probably more common in Greek than in Latin ) the conditional 
/ofyn is often rather accidental than otherwise. The thought would 
equally well be expressed by the substitution for t/ of some other 
conjunction ; e. g. because^ since, as sure as. The possibility of such a 
substitution will be found a convenient practical test, by which con- 
ditions of the first form may be recognized. E.g.,-— 

really means, — 

Since (or where) there are altars, there are also Gods. 

Ei ifip6vTri<rtf ical ^ffrpco^tv. 

So sure as it has thundered, lightning has preceded. 

Rem. 2. — A conditional sentence of the first form is generally 
convertible into a general proposition. 

El fktfiot tlirWf Htd Stol tttrtv. 

Wherever there are altars, there are also Gods. 



£< ifip6yr7i<rff ical Ijarpw^cp. 

Lightning always attends thunder. 
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LATIN. 

II. Sumptio Falsi. Supposition contrary to reality. 

Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in Protasis ; 
Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in Apodosis. 

Si adesset, bene esset. 

If he were present, it were well. 

Si quid peccares, doleres. 

If you were committing any sin, you would suffer (for it). 

Si tonuisset, fulgurasset. 

If it had thundered, it would have lightened. 

Rem. I. — When the imperfect is used in both clauses (or in either 
clause), the contrary reality would be expressed by the present : e.g, 
si adesset (contrary reality, non adest); bene esset (contrary 
reality, non bene est). When the pluperfect is used in both clauses 
(or in either clause), the contrary reality would be expressed by the 
historical perfect, or by the imperfect : e. g, si potuisset (contrary 
reality, non poterat, or non potuit) ; venisset (contrary reality, 
non vSnit). 

Rem. 2. — The indicative, mstead of the subjunctive, in the 
Apodosis, signifies that a thing was certain, or was intended, or 
ought to be. 

In amplexiis filiae ruebat, nisi lictores obstitissent. 

He would certainly have rushed into his daughter's em- 
brace, had not the lictors prevented. 
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Second 

Form: 

Condition 

contrary 

to Fact 

2L 



II. Sumptio Falsi. Supposition contrary to reality. 

Past tense of the Indicative in Protasis ; 

Past tense of the Indicative with iv m Apodosis. 

/ < /j 



El iraprjv, koKA^ av ei^ei^. 






/J 



V f/ 

El Tt '^fxapravei, ^X/y«? ap. -^/^/y ]' 






El i/3p6vTr)(T€v, fjarpay^ev av. 









Rem. I. — When the imperfect is used in both clauses (or in either 
clause), the contrary reality would be expressed by the present : e.g, 
cl irapi)v (contrary reality, oi trdpccm) ; koXms &v ctxcv (contrary re- 
ality, o^K fx<^ KoXcos). When the aorist is used in both clauses (or in 
either clause), the contrary reality would be expn'essed by the aorist 
or by the imperfect : e.g. El '^SvWjOti (contrary reality, oi»K 'fjSw^Oi) 
or o^K -fiSiivaro) ; ^XOcv dv (contrary reality, o^k ^XOcv). 

Rem. 2. — dv is sometimes omitted in the Apodosis of a condi- 
tional sentence of the second form, especially with impersonal verbs 
denoting obligation^ propriety^ &c. ; e.g. I8€i., ^i)v, XP^^i ^c* 
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Third 

Form: 

Condition 

Probable. 

22. 



Fourth 

Form: 

Condition 

Imaginary. 

23. 



III. Sumptio Dandi. Truth of supposition will be 
granted. Supposition referring to the future, with present 
expectation that it will be realized. 

Future Indicative (or, for completed action, Future 
Perfect Indicative) in Protasis; 

• Future Indicative in Apodosis. 
Si aderit, bene erit. 

If he be (shall be) present, it will be well. 

Si quid peccaveris, dolebis. 

If you shall have committed any sin, you shall suffer (for it). 

Rem. — This variety of condition, it will be observed, shows the 
same use of the moods (indicative in both clauses) as the first form, 
from which it is here distinguished only for the sake of sjonmetry 
(for comparison with the Greek). 



IV. Sumptio Ficti. Of that which is imaginary. 
Supposition referring to the future, but without present 
probability. 

Present subjunctive (perfect subjunctive for completed 
action) in Protasis ; 

Present subjunctive in Apodosis. 

Si adsit, bene sit. 

If he was present, it would be well. 

Si quid pecces, ) , , 

. \ doleas. 
peccaveris, ) 

If you committed any fault, you would suffer (for it). 
(35) 
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Third 

Fonn: 

Condition 

Probable. 

22. 



Fourth 

Form: 

Condition 

Imaginary. 



III. Sumptio Dandi. Truth of supposition will be 
granted. Supposition referring to the future, with present 
expectation that it will be realized. 

Subjunctive with iay (jjvy dv) in Protasis; 

Future Indicative, or Imperative, or some other ex- 
pression implying futurity, in Apodosis. 

^Ectv irapy, koKS)^ If et. 
^Eav Tt afidpTps, ahrfqaev^* 

Rem. — The subjunctive with Idv in the Protasis often gives 
place, for greater vividness, to the future indicative with d. In this 
case the condition becomes identical, in form and meaning, with one 
of the first form. 

E( wdp^arat, koKus I|€<. 

IV. Sumptio Ficti. Of that which is imaginary. 
Supposition referring to the future, but without present 
probability. 

Optative in the Protasis; 

Optative with av in the Apodosis. 

El irapeiq, iicaXa>9 Ai/ ixou 



El TV dfjuiprdvoi^, aXr/ohf^ &v% 
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Mixed 
Forms. 

24. 



Mixed forms are much less common in Latin than in 
Greek. Yet we find examples like the following: — 



Dies deficiet (3), si velim (4) causam dicere. 

Day would (will) fail me, if I should wish to defend the 
cause. 



Condition 
Implied. 

25. 



The condition is sometimes involved in a participle, or 
in some other word, and sometimes is merely implied. 



Non potestis, omnia voluptate difigentes, vir- 
tutem retinere. 

You cannot, if you arrange everything according to pleas- 
ure, retain your manhood. 

Pace tud, dixerim. 

I would say it, by your leave. 

Vellem. 

I could wish. 



Velim. 

I should wish. 

(37) 
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Ifized 
Fomuu 

24. 



To express various shades of meaning, the third and 
fourth forms are sometimes blended, — the Protasis taking 
one, the Apodosis the other. 



^Ect^v irap^ (3), #caXa>9 Ai; e)(pL (4). 
If he be present, it would be well. 

El wapelfj (4), Ka\£<; e^ei (3)* 



Oonditioii 
Implied. 

25. 



The condition is frequently involved in a participle, or 
is simply implied. 



1^0)1/ = 






ei Ti 



\ I<rx69. 



^fiovXdfifjv &v(^^€l ij8wdfi/rfv). 



fiovkolfj/qv av^el Bwaifjiajv)^ 
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26. 



Conditional sentences in Latin, as in Greek, may con- 
tain the statement of a general truth, or may imply 
repeated action. They are, however, less common than 
in Greek, and do not require extended treatment 
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Indefinite 
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A. ^ 



Compare the examples, — 

idv TC \dfirf, Saxret, 

K he receives an3rthing, he will give it, 

ei rt \dj3oi, Soirj ap. 

If he should receive anything, he would give it, 

with the following: — 

^ idv TC ^j3rf, SiSaxrc, 

If he receives anything, he (uniformly) gives it. 

ei rt \d/3oc, iSiSov, 

If he received anything, he (uniformly) gave it. 



B. < 



The first pair are Particular, the second. General Con- 
ditions. The first refer to a supposed single case; the 
second imply repeated action, or contain a general truth. 
In the first, €t or cav really means "if in a particular 
instance"; in the second, "whenever." 

It is further to be observed, in the second pair of exam- 
ples, that : — 

1. The mood of the Protasis is determined, not by con- 
sidering the nature of the condition (whether it is taken 
for granted, contrary to fact, probable, or possible), but 
by the tense of the Apodosis, according to the principle of 
the sequence of moods (Rule 5). 

2. The verb of the Apodosis is in the indicative, and is 
a form expressing repeated action. 

3. The Protases in both pairs of examples are identical ; 
the verbs of the Apodosis, regularly in the indicative, and 
expressing repeated action, are what mark the second pair 
of conditions as general. 

(40) 
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LATIN. 

General or indefinite conditions require, as a rule, the 
indicative in both Protasis and Apodosis ; yet the follow- 
ing parallels to Greek usage may be given; — 

1. For present time^ — 

Si quid accipiat, dat. 

2. For past time, — 

Accusatores, si facultas incideret, poenis 
adficiebantur. 



Hypotheti- 
cal (or Con- 
ditional) 
Belative 
Sentences. 

2a 



Conditional relative sentences, or sentences in which 
the relative may be resolved into si with a personal or 
demonstrative or indefinite pronoun, occur, of course, in 
Latin. They require, however, no extended illustration. 



(41) 
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General conditions appear in the two following forms : — 

1. For present time^-^ 

Subjunctive with lav in Protasis ; 
Present indicative in Apodosis. 

2. For past timCy — 

Optative with €t in Protasis ; 

Past tense of indicative in Apodosis. 

Cf., for examples, Rule 26, B. 

Rem. — An important application of the principles just stated will 
be seen in the explanation of the emplo)rment of moods in temporal 
clauses. (Cf. Rule 30, 2, p. 48.) 

Conditional relative sentences are relative sentences 
implying a condition. The conditions involved may be 
particular or general, and differ in no respect from the 
cases already explained, but are sufficiently illustrated by 
the following examples: — 

A. — Particular Conditions, 

\.^A firj olBa, ovSe otofiac elhevai = 
El TLva fir) olBa, ovSe otofiai eiievat. 

What I do not know (if I do not know a thing), I do 
not think I know. 

2. OvK &v iirex^tpovfiev Trpdrreiv h /Mr) rjirurrd- 

/jb€0a = 

Et TLva fii) rfinaTdfieOay ovk av iirexj^ipovfiev 

irpdrreiv. 

We would not undertake to do what we did not un- 
derstand. 

(42) 
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V. Concessive clauses are introduced by quamquam, 
quamvis, licet, ut, and cum, although. Of these con- 
junctions, the first is regularly joined with the indicative \ 
the others, with the subjunctive. 
(43) 
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A. — Particular Conditions (continued). 

3. 8 hv ^ovKrfrai, SaxroD = 
idv TV fiovXrjraL, BaxroD. 

I will give him (once) whatever he may wish. 

4» i TC fiovXoiTO, Solrjv av = 
€? Tf, /SovXoLTO, Bolr)v av. 

I would give him (once) whatever he might wish. 



Concessive 
Clauses. 

29. 



B. — General Conditions. 

1. h hv fiovKryrai 8lB(0fJLL=i 
idv Ti fiovKrjrac, BlBayfit. 

I (uniformly) give him whatever he wants. 

2. S Ti fiov\oiTo, iBlBovv = 
6? Ti /3ov\oiTO, iBlBoi/v. 

I (uniformly) gave him whatever he wanted. 



V. Concessive clauses are introduced by €t koC, iav ica4 
even if; and ical €i, kov (koX idv), although. They show the 
same uses of moods as the various forms of the condi- 
tional sentences. 

(44) 
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LATIN. 

VI. I. Temporal clauses are introduced by the follow- 
ing conjunctions: — 

f wAm, employed most frequently in historical 
cum, J narrative, and then followed by imperfect 
(^ and pluperfect subjunctive. 

, '. > wAm, postquam, after that. — with indicative, 
ubi, ) 



antequam, 
priusquam, 

ubi primum, 
simul ac, 



before that, before. 



as soon aSy quoties, as often as, with indie 



quam diu, as long as, with indicative. 

dum, while, always with indicative, except in the oratio 
obliqua. 

dum, 

donee, )- until, always with the subjunctive. 

quoad. 
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2. The principle upon which the choice of mood depends 
may be thus stated (it applies especially to antequam 
and priusquam) : — 



Temporal conjunctions are followed by the indicative to 
express definite time, /. e, when the event has actually 
happened or is certain to happen; when they denote rela- 
(45) 
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VI. I. Tempord clauses are introduced by the follow- 
ing conjunctions : — 



ore, OTTore, ^vUa, ©9, — when. 



iireC eireihrj, — after. 



irplv, — before. 



Ia)9, €<rr€, hf ^, — as long asy untily whilst. 
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2. All these conjunctions are followed by the indicative 
when they denote a definite point of time; when they 
denote some time not fixed or known, or refer to a num- 
ber of occasions, they introduce semi-conditional clauses 
(general conditions), and furnish, in the moods employed, 
a precise parallel to them. 



(46) 
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tive time, /. e. when the event has not happened or is 
uncertain, they introduce semi-conditional clauses, and 
require the subjunctive. 

Caesar, postquam urbem ceperat, Romam 
redivit. 

Caesar, after he had taken the city, returned to Rome. 



Ne judicaveris, priusquam omnia audiveris. 

Do not judge before you have heard all. 



(47) 
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The following is the formula : — 

After a primary tense, dv is annexed to the conjunction, 
generally forming one word with it, and the verb of the 
temporal clause is in the subjunctive. After a secondary 
tense, the verb of the temporal clause is in the optative, 
without ay. 

ravra cttoIow fJi'^'XP- <^^^to9 iyivero. 

They did this until darkness came on (definite time). 



rav airaina aKovary;, Kpivov. 
When you (shall) have heard all, judge. 



iireiBi) Se rt, ifKfydr/oLev, dvurravro. 

After they had eaten something, they would rise up. 

oiroTc &pa ctrj aplarov, avefievev avrov<; core e/t- 

(}>ar/oi€V. 

Whenever it was time for breakfast, he used to wait for 
them until they ate something. 

ovBafJboOev a^Uaav irplv irapaOelev avroi^ dpvarov. 

They dismissed them from no place before spreading a meal 
before them. 



Rem. — wpiy, besides the constructions mentioned above, may 
take the infinitive in any tense. 

(48) 
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The infinitive and the gerund, taken together, make up 
all the cases of a verbal noun (cf. English verbal nouns in 

Norn. Errare humanum est. 



Gen, 
Dat 

Ace, 

ML 



Errandi cupidus est homo. 

Errando aptus est hoipo. 

Errare homo amat. 

Ad errandum homo aptus est. 

Errando homo miser fit. 



Participle. 
32. 



The participle, in Latin, may be the equivalent of the 
adjective clause, and of the adverbial clause in most of 
its varieties; e,g,y — 



Of an Adjective Clause : — 

Epistulam sibi commiSsam (= quae commissa 
erat) detulit. 

He delivered the letter which had been intrusted to him. 



Final. 



Of Adverbial Clauses : — ^ 

Alexander ad Jovem Ammonem pergit, con- 
sulturus (= ut consulat) de origine sua. 

Alexander goes to Jupiter Ammon to consult respecting his 
origin. 

(49) 
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The infinitive joined with the neuter article may be used 
in all the cases ; e, g,, — 

I^ont. TO afiaprdven^l y ^ /.^ 

Gen. Tov aiiapTdUeLV^ - // , 

Dat, TO) dfiapTavelp* ^' 'f • 



// 



Ace, (rb) dfjuapTaveLV. 



/ 



-! 



Participle. 

32. 



The participle, in Greek, is constantly employed as the 
equivalent of the adjective clause, and of the adverbial 
clause in all its varieties ; e. ^., — 



0/ an Adjective Clause : — 

airiScoKe rrjp eavr^ iTnrerpafifiivrjp iirta-rokTJv. 



Final 



0/ Adverbial Clauses : — 

^AXe^avSpof; et? ^Afjifuovo^ ihpav ipyerai, hrepriao- 
fievo^ irepl t^9 avrov yeveo'eto^;. 



(SO) 
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Nihil affirmo mihi ipse diffidens (» quia dif- 
fido). 

I affirm nothing, because I distrust myself. 

Ad cenam vocatus (=■ si vocatus ero) ibo. 

I will go to supper, if I am invited. 



■ . y 



Non statim poenis adficiuntur, quotidie delin- 
quentes (= cum delinquant). 

They are not at once punished, although daily at fault. 

Hos egg digrediens lacrimis affabar obortis 
(digrediens = cum digrederer). 



(50 
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Fartieiple. 
CansaL 



ConditioiiaL 



Concesnye. 



Temporal. 



ovSep Xeyo) i/juivTm aTrcar&v, 



el ?Xft), 



^ ♦ 



el €<r%oj/. 






eBoDfCi 



a av* 



ehv eyo). 



= exi^v Th 



>\ 



eav a")((o. 



el exoifih 
el ayplriv. 



Sdxra). 

BiBolrfv av* 
ootriv av. 



Kal irep a/jbaprdvovre^ Ka0* iKdarriv, ovk axnlica 
Slicrjv StB6a(nv. 

(The concessive participle is commonly joined with kcU ircp.) 



All participles denote this relation, and the Greek 
distinguishes very accurately by the use of the present, 
, perfect or aorist, and future participle, whether the action 
denoted by the participle is represented as occurring 
simultaneously with, previous to, or subsequent to, that of 
the principal verb of the sentence. 

ravra axovaa^ airrfKavvev. 

When he had heard this, he rode away. 

ravra eliroav hravaaro (KeyoDv). 

When he had said this, he ceased (speaking). 

(S2) 



LATIN. 

Temporal.. NoTE. — The use of the perfect participle passive is especially 
common in Latin, to denote time (such a participle is sometimes 
called a preliminary participle). 

Caesar Gallis victis (= cum Galli victi essent or cum 
Gallos vicisset) Romam rediit. 

When Caesar had conquered the Gauls, he returned to 
Rome. 



CS3) 
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Temporal. NoTE. — The aorist participle in Greek may very fitly be called a 

preliminary participle. The Greek uses the tense of the participle 
with great accuracy, often employing the aorist when we, in English, 
should employ a present participle. E.g,, — 

English, Coming up, he asked his name. 
Greek, irpoaeXd^v Ijptro rh Syofia aifrov. 



33, The various uses of the participle above enumerated all 

come under the head of circumstantial ; /. e. the participle 
adds a circumstance, more or less important, modifying 
the principal verb or predicate of the sentence. If this 
circumstance is essential to the thought, and cannot be 
omitted without taking away the leading idea from the 
sentence, the participle is said to be supplementary. 

The supplementary participle is used most frequently 
after the following verbs: — 

1 . Verbs of judging, feeling, knowing, &c., as the equiv- 
alent of a substantive clause. (Cf. Rule 7, 3.) 

2. Verbs of beginning, continuing, enduring, ceasing, &c. 

Note. — The supplementary participle is especially common with 
Xav6dv«», iravo|iai., TvyxdvM, ^9dv«». 

iXdOofiey iut>iK6fityoi. 

We arrived without knowing it. 

iita^ctxTo \4ywy. 

He ceased speaking. 

^hvx^ itapi&v. 

He happened to be present. 

<l>6dyovaty robs iroAc/iiovs y€y6fi€Voi M r^ ixpip. 

They anticipate the enemy in gaining the height. 

(54) 
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